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OBSERVATIONS, Kc. 


* T is an undertaking of the higheſt 
difficulty as well as delicacy to point 
out the corruptions | or miſtakings of 


: men, whoſe diſappointed ambition has : 
led them to offer their ſervices. to an 


alarmed and inraged populace, and 
whole abilities of character and ſituation 
promiſe a ſucceſsful exertion in the cauſe 
of oppoſition. In important parts of 
c duty, every conſequence which relates to 
lelf is to be hazarded ; on this conſidera- 
kion, 1 Will ever, norwithſtanding the 


Ton 8 


Tey 


long and malevolent perſecution [ have 
endured from the intereſted part of man- 

kind for a work written on the general 
principles of honeſt policy, in all great 


8 points of national welfare, expreſs my 


genuine opinions to my countrymen 5 


and on this conſideration alone IT under- 


take the invidious taſk of making diſ- 
agreeable obſervations on the baneful ten- 
dency of a pamphlet, entitled, „Thoughts 
FE on _ Cauſe of the preſent Diſcon- 
— 8. tents.” 


To the diſgrace of human nature, and 
the plague of ſociety, an able head and 
an honeſt heart are but too often ſepa- 

| rated. The pamphlet! in queſtion is writ- 
ten with great eloquence, acuteneſs, and 
art; but its fine turned and poliſhed pe- 
riods carry with them a poiſon ſufficient 
to defiroy all the little virtue and under- 


ſtandin 8 


* 
ſtanding of found policy which ! is left 3 in 
the nation. Whilſt the obvious i intent of 


this pernicious work i is to expoſe the dan 


gerous deſigns of Aa profligate junto of 


courtiers, ſupported by the mere autho- 


rity of the crown, againſt. the liberties rel 


of the conſtitution, it endeavours to miſ⸗ 
lead the people on the ſubject of the 5 
more complicated and ſpecious, though 


7 no leſs dangerous, manceuvres of Ariſto- 


cratic faction and party, founded on and : 
5 ſupported by che corrupt principle of 


| ſelf· intereſt, and to guard againſt the 1 


poſſible conſequence of an effectual re- 
formation in the vitiated parts of our 

conſtitution and government; a circum- 
ſtance much to be dreaded from the active 
exertion of a vigorous and enlightened 
2cal i in the great body of the people. 


The 


as 


The multitude, whoſe judgments are, 


more eſpecially in matters of govern- 
ment, directed by the Warm impulſe 
of preſent ; injury, are too apt, in the 
ſcale of compariſon, to regard paſt evils 
with an eye of partial complacency. The 
offences of a preſent poſſeſſor of power 
throws a favourable ſhade over the equal- 
ly atrocious crimes of his deligning pre- 
deceſſors. The grievances attending his 
government, which are but the bitter 
conſequences, or rather the fruits of ſeeds 
ſown by his anceſtors, are regarded as 
= ſpringing immediately from the par ticu- 
lar policy of his adminiſtration; ; and thus 
the caules of political evils being never 
traced up to their ſources, it is not ſur- 
prizing that the generality of mankind 
are ſo unfortunately divided in their 


opinions concerning their cure. 


TY 


US 
It 1s often retorted on {peculative rea- 
ſoners in policy, that not having been 
engaged | in the practical parts of admi- 


: niſtration, they are apt to run into re- 
finements incompatible with the groſs 


and vicious nature of human affairs. 1 8 


Did theſe practical gentlemen ever at- 
tempt to prove that their ſpeculative - 
antagoniſts grounded their poſitions on 
a falſe miſtaken notion of a non-cxiſting 
virtue | in mankind, there would be lome 
weight in their aſſertions : but as; all 
ſyſtemarical writers on the fide of free- 
dom plan cheir forms and rules of go- 
vernment on the juſt grounds of the 
known corruption and wickedneſs of the 
human character, I ſhall be apt to ſuſpect 
with the vulgar * (when on the authority 
merely of their experience, without argu- 
* Vide T houghts « on the Cauſe of the preſent 


Diſcontents, p. 50. 
mene 


FF 


ment or proof, ſtateſmen thwart regu- 


lations drawn up on principles of pub- 


lic good, and to counteract particular 5 


intereſt) that their opinions are folely 


for med on Hainer views. 


That the modes of government which 
havc ever been impoſed. on credulous 
man, have been all of them not only 
deficient in producing the juſt ends of 
8 gov ernment, VIZ. The fall and impartial 
lecurity of the rights of nature; but that 


they have been rather formidable and 


5 dangerous cabals a gainſt the peace, hap- : 


pineſs, and dignity of ſociety, is not owing 
to any moral impoſſibilit in the form- 
ing a jyſtem which ſhould anſwer theſe 
juſt 3 The wiſdom of man is fully 
adequate to the ſubject. It would be un- 
worthy the idea we ought to form of 


God, to ſuppoſe him t capricious a 


being 


1 
being as to beſtow chat 1 degree of 
wiſdom and ingenuity, which we often 
ſee diſplayed, in regulating the more 
_ rrifling concer ns of life; which we often 

ſee diſplayed in the ſupport of tyrannic : 
and deſtructive | iy ſtems ; and the not 
rendering him adequate to regulations f 
ſo neceſſary to his ſecurity, happineſs, 7 
and perfection ; ' and without which, all 
the benevolent deſigns of Providence in 


his creation appear to be almoſt totally 
: fruſtrated. 


'To plan a form of government perfect 


in its nature, a and conſequently anſwer- 
ing all its jult ends, is neither morally 
impotlible 1 in itſelf, nor beyond | the abili- 
ties of man, but it is the work of an 
individual. The generality of mankind 
are too fond of accuſtomed eſtabliſh- 
ments, how ever pernicious in their na- 


12 

ture, to adopt material alterations; and 
this propenſity has ever affor ded full op- 
por tunity to the intereſted to reject every 


part of reformation which tends effectu- 


ally to eftablifh public g good on the ruins 
of private inter eſt, 


In tracing the origin of all govern- 
ments, we find them cither the produce 

—_ lawleis power or accident, acted on by 
NT intereſt ; the ſame circumſtance. 

which attends the formation of govern- 
ment, attends what is called their refor- 5 
mation; of this the hiſtory of our own 

country affords 4 mclancholy example. 

In all che great ſtruggles for liberty, true 
reformation was never by the ruling 
party cither effected or even intended; 3 
the flaws in the Revolution ſyſtem left full 
opportunity for private intereſt to ex- 

clude public good, and for a faction, who 
by their ſtruggles againſt former tyrannies 
e ,, | 4 


1 

had gained the confidence of the people, 
to er eate, againſt the liberties andh the vir- 
tue of their truſting countrymen, the un- | 
dermining and- irreſiflible hydra, court 
influence, in the room of the more terri- 
l ng, yet © leſs formidable monſter. pre- 


rog arty e. 


A ſtem. of corruption began at the 
* ery per iod of the Revolution, and grow- 
ing from its nature with increaſing * igor, - 
2 the policy of every ſuccceding ad- 
miniſtr ation. To ſhare the plunder of a 


credulous people, cabals were formed 


between che repreſentatives and the mi- 
niſters. Parliament, - the great barrier 
: of our much boaſted conſtitution, while 
it preferyed its forms, annihilated its 
{pirit ; and, from a controuling power 
over the executive parts of government, 
became a mere inſtrument of regal ad- 


miniſtration. I would ! be inv idious and 


even 


E 


even tedious to detail the N and po- 
Itical evils which the ſyſtem of admini- 
ſtration which took place at the Revo- 
lution, and which has been regularly, 
and with little alteration y ſtematically 
- carried on from that period to the preſent 
times, has produced : the deſtructive 
grievance of a debt of one hundred and 
forty millions, a grievance ) which operates 
powerfully and variouſly againſt public 
freedom and independence; a ſtrong mi- 
litary ſtanding force, contrary to the very 
_ exiſtence of real liberty ; an army of 
placemen and penſioners, whoſe private 
intereſt 1s repugnant to the welfare of the 
public weal ; ſeptennial parliaments, in 
violation of the firmeſt principle in the 
conſtitution ; and heavy taxes impoſed 
for the ſingle advantage and emolument 
of individuals, a grievance never ſub- 
mitted to by any people, not eſſentially 
enſlaved. ys 
Had 


E 


- 


Had any thing more than a mode of 
_ tyranny more agreeable to the intereſts . 
of the Ariſtocratic faction, who took the 
lead in the oppoſition | to the arbitrary 
adminiſtration of king James, been the 
probable conſequence of the Revolution, _ 
that important circumſtance in the an- 
nals of our country had never taken 


place. 


The extenſion of popular powers have 
ever been regarded with a jealous eye by ” 
'F miſinformed and ſelfifh nobility. TO 
diminiſh the force of new acquired 
privileges, and 1 bulwark to the 
party againſt che dreaded vengeance of 
a routed, though hardly ſubdued faction b 
the power of the reigning prince was to 
be ſtren gthened by every diabolical engine 
which the ſubtle head and corrupt heart 
of a ſtateſman could invent. The na- 
tion, inſtead of being the paymaſters, 


were 


were to become tlie creditors of go- 
vernment. The larger the national 
debt, the {ronger was ſuppoſ d to be 
the operation ol this ſtate engine; the 
more the people were beggared, the 
more it diminithed their conſtitutional in- 
dependency; and the largeneſs of the 
revenue, neceſſary for the ſupply of ſo 
expentive : a government, with the yearly 
intereſt to be paid to its creditors, it was 
forcſeen would afford variety of excuſes 
for levying exorbitant taxes on the pub- 
lic; and thus the management of the 
| revenue \ would give o large an additi- 
onal power to the crown, as to make 
ample amends for the lots fn few idle 


Prerogatives, 


The wicked ſyſtem of by ſet on 
foot by the leaders of the Revolutioniſts 
in the reign of king William, and which 


procecded 


5 J : 


cred” perhaps more from fear of 
perſonal ſafety than from any very mali- 


cious intent againſt their country, was 


| thoroughly completed under the admini- 


ſtration of their ſons; but whilſt this ſtate : 


5 faction, who called themſely es whigs, but 
: who in reality were as much the deſtruc- 


tive, though concealed enemies of public 
: liberty, as were its more generous, be- 
- cauſe. more avowed. adverſaries the to- 
ries, whillt they W ere erecting their bat= a 
teries againſt thoſe they cermed | inveterate | 


Jacobites and prejudiced republicans, it 


never came into their heads, that they 
were ruining their own. importance, 


and, conſequently, rendering the crown 
ſtrong enough to ſet all parties at deſi- 
ance, to put them on their good beha- 
viour, and to treat them W ith that con- 
tempt which is natural to a ſover eign in 
the plenitude of independent power. 

. A timid 


4.45 1 
A timid prince, in the new eſtabliſh- 


ment of ſovereignty, will ſubject his own 
intereſts and inclinations to the intereſts 


and inclinations of the faction by whoſe 
efforts he was raiſed to power, and by 
whoſe inſluence he is ſupported in it; 
his ſtronger and more confirmed ſuc- 
ceſſors will be apt to regard ſuch a de- 
pendence in no more favourable a light 
than asa ſtate of ſplendid vaſſalage, and 
be tempted to make ute of the ſuperior 
_ advantages of their ſituation to throw off 


the fetters of former obligations 


That the lot: of their power by his 


preſent ma je! TH s having dilplayed the 1n- 


dependent greatneſs of his ſituation, is 


the only grievance which a large faction 


in this country ſuppoſes to exiſt among 


us, and the only grievance they with to 
tee. removed, has been generally ſurmiſed 
| 5 


* 19 1 


by the 5 friends of liberty. That 


they ſhould earneſtly endeavour to con- 


ceal their ſentiments from the eye of the 
public, it was natural to im zagine , but 


that they ſhould proclaim i it to the world, 
and endeavour to argue mankind into 


hazardous exertions of oppoſition for their 


particular intereſts alone, is a conſums 


mate piece af indiſeretion, which no- 


= thing could make us believe practical 55 


politicians to be guilty of, had we not - 


been convinced to the contrary by the 
55 obvious tendency of the work intitled, . 
= Thoughts on the Cauſe of the preſent 
6 Diſcontents,” ſuppoſed to be written 
by a man whom we may juſtly eſteem 


the mouth of the faction. 


In a work where all the fetters laid 
upon public liberty are not only re- 
garded with indifference, but treated as 
Ca neceſ- | 


20 ' 


"necillary evils, rather to be ſupported 
than aboliſhed, we cannot help ſmiling 
to hear the author with all the power of 


eloquence pathetically lamenting, as a 


man who had remotely felt ſomething 


of the humiliation, the dependent, in- 
| yidious, and mortifying ſtate of that very 
immediate ſlave to an abſolute monarch, 
— miniſter of ſtaze : we cannot, I fay, 
= help ſmiling tq hear a philoſopher and 

a politician lament the natural conſe- 

| quence of thoſe very circumſtances 


which he eſteems necellary in govern- 


ment. 


"We cannot help wondering at the 
carruptneſs. of the heart, and the de- 
_ ceptign of the head of che ſame writer, 
who, whilſt he emphatically jets forth the 
Hrhunz growing from a truſt too long 5 
continued | 


L 21 ] 
continued to parliaments T ablotuety 


diſclaiming againſt the qui return of 
power 


— A vigilant and jealous eye over executory 
and judicial magiſtracy, an anxious care of 
public mpney, an openneſs approaching to- 
wards facility to public complaint; theſe ſeem 
to be the true characteriſticks of an houſe of 

commons; but an addreſſing houſe of commons 


and a petitioning nation ; an houſe of commons 
full of confidence w hen the nation is plunged in —_ 


: deſpair ; in the utmoſt harmony with miniſters = 
| whom the people regard with the utmoſt abhor- 
rence z who vote thanks, when the public call 
upon them for impeachments ; who are cager 
to grant, when the general voice demands ac- 
count; who in all diſputes between the people 
and adminiſtration preſume againſt the people > 
who punith their diſorders, but refuſe to inquire 
into the provocations to them: this is an un- 
natural, a monſtrous ſtate of things in this con- 
ſtitution; ſuch an aſſembly may be a great, 
wiſe, and awful ſenate, but it is not to any po- 
4 pular purpoſe an houſe of commons. „ 
4 This 
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: * er in the 1590 1 5 hands, Oil tlie 1! 1al- 
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low preteuiæ of Unc horrible giio ders at- 


ce ndi ng 


This change en an immediate ſtate of 8 


curation and delegation to a courſe of acting IC: 


from original power, is the way in which all the 
popular magiſtracies in the world have been 

perverted from their pur poſes: 25 it 18 indeed 
their greateſt, and ſometimes their incurable 


c.c0orruption; for there is a material diſtinction 


between that corruption by which particular 
points are carried againſt reaſon (this is a thing 
Which cannot be prevented by human wiſdom, 
and is of leſs conſequence) and the corruption 
of the principle itſelf; for then the evil is not 

accidental, but ſettled ; the ane, becomes 
5 the natural habit. 


For my part, [ ſhall be apt to conclude the 
principles of parliament to be totally corrupted, 
and therefore its ends entirely deteated, when 
] ſee two ſymptoms ; ; firſt, a rule of indiſcr i- 
minate ſupport to all miniſters, becauſe this 


en their very end 2s A controul, andisa 
ee 


2. © Þ 
| tending T5 equent elections, and the com- 


mitting cy ay three years the in dependent | 


gentle- | 


general previous ſanction to miſgovernment 


and ſecondly, the ſetting up any claims adverſe - 


to the right of free election, for this tends 2 | 
. ſubvert the legal authority by which ey fit. 


They who will not conform their conduct to 
| the public good, and cannot ſupport it by the 
| prerogative of the crown, have adopted a new 
plan; they have totally abandoned the ſhattered 
and old faſhioned fortreſs of prerogative, and 8 


made a lodgment in the ſtrong-hold of parlia- 5 


ment itſelf. If they have any evil deſigns to 
which there is no ordinary legal power _ 
menſurate, they bring it into parliament; 


parliament the whole is executed from the Ra 


ginning to the end; in parliament the power 


of obtaining their object is abſolute, and the 


ſafety in proceeding perfect; no rules to con- 
fine, no after reckoning to terrify : parliament 
cannot with any great propriety puniſh others 
tor things in which they. themſelves have been 
accomplices. 


E 
gentlemen of the counties into a conteſt 
with the trealury. What was it which 
firſt gave rile to and increaſed theſe if 
orders to the preſent ſormidable pitch? Af 
7 bur the lucrative proſpect which a ſeat 


in parliament, in the preſent mode of 


f corruption, gives for the enriching the 


75 repreſentative e, at the expence of his 
countr; v and conſtituents ; ; take away the 
© caule and the effect 1 W ill ceaſe ; take away 
5 trom the repreſen tacive, by 5 a quick and 
thorough circulating round of rotation, 


every tuch lacrative and corrupt proſpect 


accomplices. Thus che controul of parliament 
upon the executory power is loſt, becauſe par- 
liament is made to partake in every conſider- 
able act of government; impeachment, that great 
guardian of the purity of the conſtitution, is in 
danger of being loſt, even to the idea of it. 


Thoughts on the 0 ls ot the preſent. Diſ- 


contents, P- 35. et. g. 1 
of 


5 
of private intereſt, and the warm con- 
| tention for ſeats in parliament, both on 


the ſide of government and individuals, , 
5 will ſink into a coolneſs which will re- 
duce ſuch elections to the quiet calm- 


neſs of a nomination for pariſh officers. EY 


If triennial parliaments will not lerve the 


i turn, change the half, or the whole of 


your parliament yearly, and deprive your p - 
repreſentatiy es of 4 corrupt and ſtanding Dn 
intereſt 1 in the legiſlature , by debarring 
every member of parliament of the capa- 


city of re-election under a certain term 8 
of years. 


I The depriving every member of parliament 
of a corrupt and ſtanding intereſt in the legiſla- 
ture, by rendering them incapable of ſerving any 
ſiniſter views of the court, muſt effectually de- 
ſtroy the venom of that influence which the au- 
thor of the Cauſe of the preſent Diſcontents 

ſeems to think irremediable. 8 


„ I 
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It certainly never ought to be regard - 


ed as crime, to endeavour by every 
| honeſt means. to advance to ſuperiority 
and pow er thoſe of our own ſentiments 
and opinions; but at a time when our 
expiring liberties, when the corruption 
of every falutary principle in the conſti- 
tution calls inſtantly | and loudly for a 
1 ſpeedy and effectual reformation, ſhould 
the contention be red luced to mere endea- 
vours to advance party or friends to ſu- 5 
periority and power, the people, w hoſe . 
intereſts ſeem entirely out of the que: 
tion, would act wiſely to ſuffer the con- 
tenders to ſight their own battles, wit h- 
out in any ſenſe engaging in the dit 
: pute. 


Fqually av verſe is the author of the 
Caule of the pr cent Dilcontents againſt 
every Otlier conſtitutional propotition for _ 
tt: cemedying the grow ing cy ils of our 


govern— 


cies 
government, as againſt the orthodox 
principle of rot ation ; N a place bill w ould 
Het the executive power cr at vari ance with 
tlie legifl ative, and hazard the forms of 
our excellent conſlitution. The forms 


of a conſlitution is ſure of little adv an- 


. tage when its ſpirit; is loſt. But an inde- 


pendent parliament, the true parliam ent 
of the people, is intruſted with ſufficient | 
pow ers to keep. the executive parts of 
0 the government in a ſubordination, which! 
muſt prevent any poſſible infringement 
either of the form « or the ſpirit. of the 


conſtitution. 


To correct evils which are allowed to 
be exceſſive, this mighty ch 1mpion of che 
_ whig faction, tlie autlior of the T houghts 
of the Cauſe of the preſent Diſcon- 
rents, propoſes that the people, ho 
Ae not to be truſted with an; y a addition: 1 
D 2 50 5 Or 


C 28 ] 


or original powers adequate to the cor- 


recting the grievances ariſing from mit- f 
taken confidence, ſhould meet in coun- 
ties and 1 in corpor ations to {can the con- 
duct of their repreſentative es, and to lend, 
1 pre ſume, dir: egarded petitions | to the 
throne ſor the diſſolution of a body of 
men WW hom the very nature of their truſt 155 
muſtr ender corrupt, and \w hoſe ſucceſſors I 
in office, ſuch a truſt continuing, muſt, 
fi om the very conſtitution of human cha- 
r acters, be equally treacherous and 


| equ yy formidable. 


A more extended and equal power 
of election, a very important ſpring i in 
the machine of political liberty, is en- 
tirely ditregarded by our author; but 
he does not forget to flatter his ſove— 
reign with the hopes, that were his party 


once taken into favour, the purſe of 


the 


* * * 
the people would be as prodigally ſacri- 


ficed to every luſt of capricious grandeur 
and expence, as it is at preſent ſuppoſed 
to be, to the venal machinations of ſtate 
policy Such infamous llattery, could 5 
* 


Il Suppoſe, ſays che abc of the Neis | 
| diſcontents, we were to aſk, whether the king 


has been richer than his predeceſſors in accu- 


mulated wealth ſince the eſtabliſhment of the 
plan of favouritiſm, J believe it will be found 

that the picture of royal indigence which our 

court has preſented, until this year, has been 
truly humiliating ; nor has it been relieved from 
this unſeemly diſtreſs but by means which have 
hazarded the affections of the people, and ſhaken 
their confidence in parliament. If the public 
treaſures had been exhauſted in magnificence 


5 and ſplendor, this diſtreſs would have been ac- 


counted for, and in ſome meaſure juſtified. No- 
thing would be more unworthy of this nation, 


than with a mean and mechanical rule to mete 
out the ſplendor of the crown. Indeed I have 
5 found 


CU "9" 


7 it have any effect on a wile and juſt ſo- 
vereign, was fitter for the royal ear than 


for public criticiſm. The public muſt | 


conſider moderation as the moſt uſeful 


5 virtue in a pr ince, and that a parliament 
fulfilling its duty will on no pretence 

5 whatſoever ſuffer more money to be raiſed 5 
on their conſtituents than is neceſſary for 5 


their defence, and the decent magnifi. 


5 cence of their gov ernors. 


The e pr oduced by the 
: creachery of leaders, after any ſharp, ob{ti- ” 
nate, or dangerous oppoſition to govern- 
ment, is very pernicious to the freedom 
of ſociety, by the languor which the want 
of confidence muſt neceſſarily introduce 


in popular exertions. It! 1s for this reaſon 


found very few perſons diſpoſed to {0 ungene- 


rous a procedure. 
Thoughts on the Cauſe of the preſent Dis 
contents, page 3 I 


hat 8 


tal 


| that I would warn my countrymen from 
entering into any dangerous or even vi- 
gorous meafures againſt the conduct of 0 
their preſent governors, without exacting 
a political creed from leaders, who, under 
the ſpecious pretenſions of public zeal, 
are to all appearances only planning 
ſchemes of private emolument and Pri- 
vate ambition. I would have them exact 
ſome particular promiſes of real public | 
ſervice ; ; and be never per ſuaded out of a 
; this political truth, That as democratical = 
power never can be preſerved. from an- 8 
archy without repreſentation, ny repre- 
ſentation never can be kept free from ty- 
Y rannical exertions on the rights of the 
people without rotation. 
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